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TWO JULIAS 1 



By Payson S. Wild 
Chicago 



I. JULIA DOMNA 

About three years ago, just before the Temple of Janus and the 
Gates of Hell were simultaneously thrown open, I was idling away 
a dreamy hour in the hollow, resounding corridors of Caracalla's 
Baths. 

There is no place for dreams quite like an ancient ruin. One 
need not be possessed of a romantic diathesis, or have been the 
subject of a Freudian clinic, in order to feel most keenly the pulse 
of an earlier time as one sits alone of an April day in the Forum, or 
gazes at Vesuvius from Pompeii's Street of Tombs, or dangles one's 
feet over the scopulous cliffs of Capri. As I meandered through the 
roofless rooms of Caracalla's monument, reflecting upon that 
emperor's notorious career, I became painfully aware that I knew 
little or nothing of his mother, the great Julia Domna. Fortunately 
the scanty materials, 2 numismatical, inscriptional, and historical, 
for a study were at hand, and from them was written a prototype 
of which this short paper is the quintessential dregs. 

The inquiry takes us to the end of the second century when 
the crest of the imperial wave had reached its height and was 
beginning to break. The century from Commodus to Diocletian 
was heavy with rottenness within, and was sore without from the 
constant and galling pressure of Rome's ubiquitous menace, the 
Northern invaders. It is a dark and dreary period. The mon- 
strous vices, cruelties, and excesses of most of its emperors have 
become commonplace and are unilluminated by the glare of satire 

1 Read at the thirteenth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South. 

2 "Studies in the Lives of Roman Empresses. I. Julia Domna," Am. Jour. 
Archaeol. VI, Second Series, 1902; Mary G. Williams, "II. Julia Mamaea," Univ. 
of Mick. Studies (Humanistic Series), I. 
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and biting epigram, for literature of any merit there is none. The 
unspeakable Commodus, the too virtuous Pertinax, and the venal, 
gluttonous worm Didius Julianus had passed. Septimius Severus 
had made his memorable march, a military feat of the first mag- 
nitude, and had formally assumed the purple. 

Six years before this event Septimius had married his second 
wife at Lugdunum, where he was propraetor. The Historia 
Augusta relates that, when Septimius, after his first wife's death, 
was considering her successor, he heard that the horoscope of a 
certain oriental maiden had predicted that she was destined to be 
the wife of a king. The story goes on to say that Septimius forth- 
with sought her out and married her with a view to fulfilling her 
destiny. This maiden was Julia Domna, who, with her niece, our 
second Julia, "surpassed all others who bore the name Augusta in 
the dignity of their titles, in the public honor they received, and 
in the extent to which they participated in the actual administration 
of the government." 

Of Julia's early years there is no record. She was the daughter 
of Julius Bassianus, a priest of that Eastern cult sun-worship, and 
lived in the small Syrian town of Emesa, known today as Horns. 
In spite of conflicting testimony we may conclude that her family 
was not considered ignoble, for the sun-priesthood was connected 
with royalty, and Julia remained openly, after she became empress, 
a member of the religious order into which she had been thrust by 
the accident of birth. 

To Julia and Septimius were born two sons. The elder, who 
came to them while at Lugdunum, was called by his family Bassi- 
anus; by officialdom, after he received the title of Caesar, Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus; and by posterity Caracalla. The younger 
son, born in Rome during his father's first consulate, was Geta. 
The enduring hatred entertained for each other by these brothers, 
a passion with which they seem to have been endowed almost from 
birth, is one of the sad blots on Roman history and cannot fail to 
have left its scars upon the character of the long-suffering empress. 

On the occasion of Septimius' triumphal entry into Rome after 
his record-breaking march, memorial coins were struck in honor 
of the new queen, bearing her name and the words Bona spes and 
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Boni eventus. During the first year of royalty Julia received the 
title of Augusta, which is found on all her subsequent inscriptions. 
She probably accompanied Septimius to Syria, whither he had set 
out on a long campaign to crush his rival, Pescennius Niger, and to 
subdue the East. The earliest dated inscription in Julia's honor is 
Sicilian and was dedicated in 195 at Palermo. This inscription and 
one of the year following at Narbo, in Gaul, in which she is called 
Mater Castrorum, are recognitions clearly enough of Julia Domna's 
frequent and inspiring presence among her husband's soldiers. 
With the extermination in Gaul of Albinus, the last remaining rival, 
an event doubtless instigated by Julia Domna, Septimius found 
himself an undisputed monarch, and the empire in a state of com- 
parative tranquillity. Public buildings and monuments were 
inscribed as belonging to him and to his wife and sons. A milestone 1 
found in Asia Minor is the oldest existing milestone inscribed with 
the name of an emperor's wife. After the names of Septimius and 
Caracalla we read: Et Iulia Domna Aug. Mater Castrorum. 

Julia Domna's prominent mention in the inscriptional history 
of the next few years seems to show that both Septimius and the 
armies, to say nothing of the uncounted masses, recognized in her 
an unflagging helpmate and inspiring genius. 

The materials for a character study of Julia Domna during the 
years that followed until Septimius died in Britain in 211 are very 
slender. About all we know is that she was accused by the prae- 
fect Plautianus, a sort of second Sejanus, of adultery; was tried 
and acquitted; that she went into temporary retirement and gave 
herself up to the study of philosophy; that her trial was publicly 
ignored and an attempt was made, as we may infer from coins and 
inscriptions, to clamp the lid on the mess and make it appear that 
Harmony and Concord still hovered over the Palatine; that in 204 
a complete reconciliation took place between Julia and Septimius 
at the time of the celebration of the Ludi Saeculares; that she 
doubtless encouraged Caracalla to destroy Plautianus; that her 
genius and talent were recognized equally with those of Septimius 
in the construction of a more and more magnificent Rome; that 
she was the center of a group of philosophers, rhetors, and litterati, 

• CIL, III, 482. 
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among whom the historian Cassius Dio not unlikely was numbered; 
and that finally in 208 she and her sons accompanied Septimius to 
Britain, where for three years the old emperor, who was sixty-two 
and gouty, waged his final campaign. 

The death of Septimius left Rome in the hands of two half- 
grown tiger cubs, mutually jealous, mutually unendurable, and 
restrained only by the influence of their mother, whose thankless, 
but important, office it was to keep the family peace. In view 
of a general expectation of trouble there was much sacrificing to 
the gods and especially to Concordia. That Julia patched up a 
temporary working agreement between her sons is evidenced by 
coins, of which we have record, representing Caracalla and Geta 
clasping hands in the presence of their mother. Herodian tells 
us that the court councilors proposed that the empire be divided 
between the two princes, one to go East, the other to remain in 
Rome, but that Julia refused to indorse the scheme. She undoubt- 
edly foresaw the definite cleavage of the empire that would follow 
such an arrangement, and it is not to be wondered at that she 
withheld her approval, if we imagine her, as we easily can, reflecting 
upon the arduous years spent by Septimius and herself in unifying 
and beautifying so diverse an entity as the imperial realm. 

Geta's death at the hands of his berserker brother soon occurred, 
and was followed by the execration of his memory and the excision 
of his name from all public and private monuments. Caracalla 
made a thorough job of this, for in our collections of extant inscrip- 
tions there seems to be but one, 1 in Greek, that escaped his scrutiny. 
In the vacant spaces thus created were substituted additional 
triumphal titles of Caracalla and the amplified titles of Julia 
Domna, namely, Iulia Pia Felix Augusta Mater Augusti et Castrorum 
et Senatus et Patriae. 

There are only fragmentary hints of the mental tortures to 
which Julia Domna must have been subjected during the ordeal 
of her son's murder and the subsequent Getan proscriptions, and 
we can imagine her sufferings but imperfectly. She was wounded 
by Geta's assassins; she was permitted no sign of mourning; she 
was compelled to witness the condemnation to death of Cornificia, 

1 CIG, 3956b; also, Inscrip. Graecae ad Res Romanas Perlinentes, Vol. I, No. 855. 
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a daughter of Marcus Aurelius, for daring to express sympathy for 
Julia in the latter's bereavement; and she was obliged to accept 
with such regal equanimity as her position demanded the official 
view of the situation dictated by Caracalla that the two imperial 
survivors had providentially escaped great danger and might now 
live in peace and felicity! There are many inscriptions to this 
effect, and in them all we note that Julia Domna is associated with 
Caracalla in honors to an extent without parallel. One of these 
inscriptions is noteworthy. 1 It is a record of an Arval celebration 
and contains the acclamationes spoken to the emperor and his 
mother after the feasting. To my ear it has a Gregorian sonority 
and rhythm and a certain odor of sanctity as well as compulsory 
adulation. Julia Domna seems to be the only empress ever honored 
with the direct acclamatio. 

The last four or five years of Julia Domna 's life were spent on 
her native soil. Caracalla in his mother's company roamed the 
provinces, inspected the outposts, ordered the erection of forts, 
theaters, and public buildings with an extravagance which Julia 
could not restrain, suffered shipwreck, and at length established 
his court in Nicomedia, whence later it was moved to Antioch. 
Here, while "the common enemy of mankind" waged desultory 
wars, frequented the arena, drank with his soldiers, and indulged 
his cruel whims and vagaries, Julia Domna assumed the practical 
management of affairs and became the vice-regent of the empire. 
Of their relations Cassius Dio 2 says: 

Neither in these matters nor in any others did Antoninus heed his mother, 
who gave him much excellent advice. This in spite of the fact that he intrusted 
to her the management of his correspondence, save the most important, and 
that he inscribed her name with many praises in his letters to the Senate, 
mentioning that he himself, the armies, and his mother were safe and well. 
It need not be stated that she publicly greeted all the foremost men, as did 
her son. 

In spite of his criminal recklessness it is quite apparent that 
Caracalla insensibly leaned upon his mother's strong arm and 
realized more and more that she was the conservative element that 
held his rotting empire together. Hostile factions may have 

1 CIL, VI, 2086, line 16. ' 77- 18. 
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resented this virtual if not actual subversion of the time-honored 
principle of masculine domination and so have caused to be cir- 
culated the malicious hint regarding which Dio is either discreetly 
or ignorantly silent and Herodian only gingerly articulate. These 
rumors, which were exploited with such relish by the later pre- 
varicators, were doubtless the product of — 

.... selfish, worthless human slugs, whose slime 
Had failed to lubricate their path in life, 

and can, it seems to me, be honorably discredited by unprejudiced 
investigators. If Julia's enemies deduced fire from the smoke 
created by their fancy with evil intent, the flame could have been 
naught but that of her devotion to imperial welfare. 

In his twenty-ninth year, worn out by excesses, shattered in 
body and manhood, Caracalla was assassinated, the victim of a 
superstitious praefect who in three days was declared emperor. 
The double news reached Julia at Antioch. Her grief must have 
been strongly diluted with the remembrance of her son's terrible 
enormities and soon superseded by an insistent awareness that 
her own day of power and honor was at an end. It is said that she 
had hopes of being chosen by the Senate and the armies as empress. 
But it was not to be. Macrinus soon ordered Julia to leave Antioch, 
and thus put an end to her last hope of retaining her exalted 
position. 

When, at a breath, the cherished image of power and authority 
suddenly crumbles to ashes, a proud and imperious nature will 
often refuse to accept the calamity, preferring the eternal silence 
to a barren and brooding existence, the heroic fortitude of a volun- 
tary release to empty memories. The integrity of such a mind as 
Julia Domna's cannot and should not be called in question as we 
contemplate the self-chosen climax of her life, for it was the last 
logical link in her chain. 

And so perished by her own hand a really remarkable woman, 
the wife of a conqueror, the mother of an unrestrained Caliban, 
forceful, dominant, self-controlled, not overvirtuous but never 
depraved, loyal, patient, gracious, universally revered; who 
deserved the honors she received and bore them well; who was a 
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staff to Septimius, a column to Caracalla, and failed of becoming a 
second Semiramis through no lack of queenly capacity. 

II. JULIA MAMAEA 

Another woman of this Syrian and priestly family of Bassianus 
was destined or doomed — as you will — to be the virtual ruler of 
Rome. She did not occupy the seats of the mighty for so long a 
period as did her distinguished aunt and predecessor, nor does she 
fasten herself upon the imagination with the same tenacity; but 
for twice as long was she the actual dea in machina, the engine of 
the imperial works, running true to form and to the best traditions 
of her indomitable family. Julia Mamaea was the niece of Julia 
Domna. Her mother, Julia Maesa, was also a crafty politician 
with whom Rome had to reckon, a woman of wealth, wit, and 
resource, and a king-maker, for she it was who set upon the throne 
those two widely contrasted princelings, the sons of her two daughters 
Julia Soaemias and Julia Mamaea, respectively, known to posterity 
as Elagabalus and Alexander Severus, the "Syrian Dynasty." 

The epic quality, to my mind, is lacking in the career of Julia 
Mamaea. In my fancy I see her unsubjected to the Homeric 
vicissitudes that made of Julia Domna the most conspicuous and 
perhaps most admirable character of the times. Julia Mamaea 
was doubtless the equal of the elder Julia in statecraft and executive 
wisdom, but her lot was less stormy, nor was she hampered by 
having continually to meet and adjust herself to the malicious 
caprices and headstrong devices of an uncontrollable son. She 
probably took no part in her mother's conspiracy, which ended in 
the downfall of Macrinus and the installation of her sister's son, 
Avitus, or Elagabalus, as emperor in the year 218. During the 
latter's unsavory reign she seems to have held herself aloof from the 
hideous revels and indecorous pageantry which made up the life 
of this exquisite upstart, and to have devoted herself to her own 
son's education, which she had planned to make most thorough. 
In this, as in everything else pertaining to Alexander's training, 
Julia Mamaea showed herself to be a virile combination of a high- 
salaried, capable private tutor, and a carefully organized and 
efficient parents' association. 
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The family saw to it, with their usual perspicacity, that Alex- 
ander was formally adopted by Elagabalus in order that he might 
be the next in succession, for it was clear that the emperor's lech- 
erous light would soon be snuffed out, threatened as it was by the 
gusts of praetorian fickleness and carnal license. That Elagabalus 
was suffered to be the nominal and divine head of the state for 
nearly four years and to do the deeds of perversion credited to him 
both by his contemporaries and by those of a later century, who 
colored their transcriptions with yellow and black, is indeed an 
accusation against Roman patience; for, if there be any truth in 
the historical information bequeathed to us, the annals of lubricity 
and voluptuousness should begin and end with this Syrian Priapus. 

As the result of a quarrel between the two cousins, or, more 
properly, between their mothers, in which Elagabalus may have 
accused Alexander of being "pious " (not in the inscriptional sense !), 
Elagabalus was slain by the praetorians, who were ever the creators 
and destroyers of emperors. Elagabalus had already attempted 
to put an end to Alexander, on the ground that the latter per- 
sistently refused to participate in the royal orgies, whereupon 
Mamaea prepared herself for the inevitable second attack by 
generously bribing the guard and winning its support for the time 
being. 

In the year 222 she came to the throne supporting her docile 
lamb Alexander on her lap with one hand, and holding his crown 
on his head for him with the other — a picture which is an adumbra- 
tion of the thirteen years following; for, while all the acts of this 
gentle emperor are recorded in his name, I am quite strongly of the 
belief that his mother was their real author. The careless company 
of writers whose works comprise the Historia Augusta often exag- 
gerate and throw halos around with reckless disregard of fact, 
relying altogether too much on the rosy metamorphoses of oral 
tradition. I think that they have grossly overdone the adolescent 
Alexander, and the always readable if not impeccable Gibbon 
seems in the case of this emperor 1 to have followed the later author- 
ities too slavishly and to have painted a buttercup instead of a lily. 
We cannot be asked to believe, without having our suspicions 

1 Gibbon (Bury's ed.), Vol. I, chap, vi, pp. 151 ff. 
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aroused as to some sort of subnormal condition of Alexander's mind, 
that a youngster born to the purple, of Bassianian blood, gradually 
made aware by ordinary observation of the license that was his 
for the taking, a witness of the customary behavior of emperors, 
an unconscious victim of his times, could so tamely have submitted 
to a Puritanical regimen and a Jane Austen domesticity. If the 
Historia Augusta is right, then either Alexander was an unusual 
child or Mamaea an unusual mother. It seems more than likely 
that Alexander never got quite clear of the strings of his mother's 
stole, that he never developed or was allowed to develop his own 
initiative, and that he depended upon his mother, not as Caracalla 
upon Julia Domna in order that he might devote his imperial time 
to sport, drink, and arms, but as a fledgling, half-feathered, cheep- 
ing for maternal solicitude. 

Alexander received in one day from the Senate all the multi- 
farious honors that went to make one an emperor. This is a 
significant commentary on the foresight of Mamaea, for thereby 
she forestalled any and all other claimants. We do not need to 
have the historians tell us that Alexander's first official act was 
to confer the title of Augusta upon his mother, or that hers was to 
select a board of counselors, consisting of senators and soldiers, 
who should advise with herself and Alexander, and to appoint 
the praefect and distinguished jurist Ulpian as the emperor's 
tutor and guardian. 

Of the next few years we know but little directly of Julia 
Mamaea. She kept her finger constantly on her son and, like our 
revered New England mothers, carefully chose his mates and friends 
and never permitted him to mingle or be seen with persons whose 
repute was below a standard of her own determining. In sharp 
contrast, this, to Catherine de Medici, who induced her sons to 
commit follies and excesses that thereby they might be weakened 
and so become more plastic in her hands to do her will. 

Julia Mamaea's anomalous position under Roman law is nicely 
illustrated by an imperial decree 1 in effect two years after Alex- 

1 "Imp. Alex. Aug. Otaciliae: 'Tutelam administrare virile munus est, et ultra 
sexum feminiae infirmitatis tale officium est. X Kal. Oct. Iuliano et Crispino Coss.' " 
— C.I.C. Cod. s, 35- 
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ander's accession. Our historians of Roman feminism will take 
due note of it. It must have had to do with Ulpian's appointment 
as guardian, and was a tacit recognition beyond a doubt, designed 
to avoid the establishment of a dangerous legal precedent, of 
Julia's true position. It was: " It is a man's business to administer 
guardianship; for such duties are not the part of the weaker sex." 
And this decree was sealed by Alexander! Surely there is maternal 
cunning here. 

To rehearse the events of the remainder of Mamaea's reign — ■ 
for so I term it — would add little to our portrait. Second only to 
the praetorians, into whose hands for good or ill she always knew 
she was committed, the doughty Mamaea conducted the ship of 
state for thirteen years through the first comparatively quiet 
waters it had encountered since the death of the Stoic Marcus. 
She married her son to a young noblewoman, Orbiana, but soon 
banished the daughter-in-law, perhaps for aspiring to the royal 
prerogatives. She could not save Ulpian from the fury of the 
guard, nor could she win, although she did not lose, the war with 
Persia, which she conducted under the figurehead leadership of 
Alexander. She was able to suppress 

.... the rabble's brabbles of dolts and fools 
Who made up reasonless, unreasoning Rome, 

and she was able to repair the nation's finances shattered by recent 
extravagance. She failed, however, in one important respect. 
In her desire for a bloodless reign she neglected to purchase it by 
the only means possible — well-paid and contented legions. Pacific 
desires and parsimony were fatal. In 235 Julia Mamaea and 
Alexander were put to the sword in their tents by ugly conspirators 
on the borders of Germany, and no man knoweth their sepulcher 
to this day. It must have been a bitter moment for Mamaea, for 
her son, true to the instincts which his mother had ever kept alive, 
clung to her, and yet reproached her as the cause of his misfortune. 
A truly great woman, as her hundreds of coins and inscriptions 
abundantly prove, an executive not inferior to Julia Domna, and 
something of an idealist, Julia Mamaea yet suffers by comparison 
with her more heroic aunt. As a "managing mother" she reaped 
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her due reward, for the gods have ever small concern and much 
sardonic laughter over the fate of supersolicitous parents, who, 
like Mamaea or Sir Austin Feverel, discover too late that strictly 
home systems of education are usually fatal. 

These brilliant Syrian women seem to me during their tenures 
to have cast a becoming cloak over the 

Muddy vesture of Rome's decay; 

and when, in 

The incalculable up and down of Time 

I shall next visit Caracalla's Baths, I shall doubtless be tempted 
to scratch upon some fallen brick lines resembling these: 

Daughters of Mithra, vanished toys of Fate, 

Di vos servent, Augustae Augustarwm; 
Wrapped in the purple of your high estate, 

Vobis salvis, nos securi sumus; 
Hid by the mists of intervening days, 

FeUcissimae, felicissimae, 
Grant me to carve upon your burial vase 

In Caesar's cold necropolis: 

"Vobis Terra Sit Levis." 



